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ABSTBACT ' - , 

Besponse-cost refers to a procedure yher^bf a 
positive reinforcer is lost or so»e penalty invoked following a 
specific aisbehavior* In an alternate procedure called Differential 
Beinforcement of other Besponses (OBO) , a ceinforcing, sti«blus is 
delivered when a particulari response is not jHLltted for a'^^pecific 
interval of tiae* This study compares ;the* effectiveness of these two 
pr(^edares'*in reducing four types of inat>propriat€ bchavicrs* 
Subjects vere eight residents of a state bospital^s adol^sce^t unit* 
Besults show DBO as significantly core effective than res'pon;&e*cost 
pi?ftcedures in reducing swearing* Moreover, one cf ih€ r€Sfcnse*cost 
procedures utilized resulted in slight increases in the frequencies 
of two of the other, three, targeted behaviors* Based cn th€S€ results 
'the authors recosaei^d that treatment personnel explore the use cf 
less .aversive and possibly, nore effective positive conliingencies. 
(Authfor) 
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Abstract 

r Response-cost and drO procedures have both been employed in reducing the 
frequency of anti^social behayiors. However* response-cost procedures have at 
tiiDes resulted £n negative side effedts^ and clear comparisons between the two 
procedures lacking. Within aNtime-series reversal design,, the present study 

r 

compared the relative of DRO and two magnitudes of response-cost in reducing 
the^' swearing of institutionalised adolescents. Additionally, three other 
categories of disruptive behavior were treated by the two response-cost mag- 
nitudes* > DRCJ was significantly more effective than either response^cost pro* 
cedure in reducing swearing. The higher magnitude response-cost procedure 
resulted in slight increases in the frequencies of two of the other three 
behaviors. The search for and use of effective positive contingencies when- 
ever ^s advocated. 



Response-codt refers to a procedure whereby a positive reinforcer is lost 
or some penalty is invoked following a specific misbehavior. Response-cost ^ 

/ 

procedures have been employed effectively in token programs to reduce innappro- 
priate behaviors in a variety Of settings (Kazdin, 1972). Phillips (1968) and 
his colleagJbs have used response-cost procedures within a point system to . 
modify the aggressive and disruptive behavior^^f delinquents in. a' home setting 
jOther ^ken programs have incorporated response-cost procedures- to red^u^ 
intisocial behaviors (Burchard and B^rrera, 1972)> episodes of noise and viol-, 
ence (Winkler> 1970), Violation of ward rules (Liesbon, Cohen and Fai^.lace, 
1972) and other behaviors. 

Several direct comparisons have been made between reward and cost proc- 
edures, yet results remain inconclusive. Kaufman and O'Leary (1972) found no 
d ifferences\>etween reward and cost conditions on classrooip behaviors for 
adolescents witjiin a psychiatric hospital. McLaughlin and Malaby (1972) found 
that withdrawing tokens for inapproppriate verbalizations was not as effective 
as delivering tokens for the absence of such verbalizations on ''the part of 
fi'fth and sixth graders. Iwata and Baily (1974) directly compdred the efficacy 
of response-cost and token reinforcement programs in a special class. Results 
indicated that paying attention, adhering to rules, and arithmetic performance 
improved eqally accross both conditions. Another stu^y compared different 
magnitudes of cost IXi reducing the occurence of swearing, ..fighting, and des" 
troying property of institutionalized male delinquents , (Burchard & Barrera, 
1972); The loss of 30 tokens reduced undesirable behaviors below baseline 

1.' 

levels, wheras the loss of 5 tokens did not. 

/ - , . 

Studies reporting equivocal results from response-cost proce(^ures (Boren 
£c Colman, 1972; ^Laughlin £c Malaby, 1972) employed, systems in which reward 
and cost were contingent upon specified behaviors. In studies reporting no 
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differences between the !^wo procedures, tKaufiuan & O^Leary^ 1^72; Iwata & 
Bailey, 1974) > rewards were given non-contingent ly and then were withdrawn 
contingyit upf^n inappropriate behaviors. A more aversive situation may b& 
created w^en earned reinforcers are removed^ while response-'cost procedures 
^ay be less than adequate when used witti aggressive or**socialIy deficient 
clients. -'^ ' ' ' ' 

Some negative side effects o£ the response-cost procedure have been 
reported, lieichenbaum^ Bowers and Ross (1968) reported adverse verbal re- 
actions and a reduction of appropi^iate academic behaviors folToying responsi- 
cost p^cedures in a classroom token economy for dojinquent girla** The girla 
protested the use of fines and the reduction of th^amount of money which 

C ■ ^ ■ ' 

cOuld be earned. In a token program for institutionalized delinquent soldiers^ 
imposing fines for absenteeism and rebellious behaviors (B<^en & Golman^ 1972>« 
In elementary classrooms^ token conditions were associated with an increase 
in the teachers rate of approval, whereas the response-cost condition wad" 
not (Iwata & Bailey, 1974). Similar to results raimrted in the animal liter- 
ature (e.g. Keehn, 1976), response-cost procedures ma^ actually result in the 

faoilitation of aggression. Also, the possibility that 'a reliance upon re- 

t 

sponse-cost procedures has less beneficial ^side effects upon staff behaviors 
than token reinforcement may be an important consideration. 

An alternate procedure that does not evidence these potential side e-ff** 
ects is differential reinforcement of other responses (DRO) . In this pro- 

r 

cedure, a reinforcing st^imulus is devilered when a particular response is . 
no t eTDitted for a specified interval of time (ftepp & Deitz^igyA). DRO 
procedures have been moderatiely effective in reducijig self-injurious behav- 
, iors of retarded adolescents, (Corte, Wolfe & Locke, 1971), inappropriat^ 
verba^zations of elementary, students (McLaughlin & Malabj^ 1972), mouthing • ^ 
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of objects and bands (Foxx & Azrin^ 1973) and aggressive behavior of retarded 
children (Repp & j^eJ^z, 1974). ^ 

Procedural differences e^^Hts^ between^tudies employing response-cost 
and ' DRO TOtl^s t making clear comparisons and reco^Q^^ndatioQs dif ult. 
The present study compared response-cost and^posi'tive reinforcement of other 
^ehavior in the ntodif ication of swearing behavior of institutionalized adol- 
escents involved in a token economy. Additionally, this study compared two 
different levels of magnitude of response^cost for seve^cal categories of \ 

' ' ' ' N 

undesirable behavi^ors: swearing, assaults, threatening and interruptions. 

Method 

Subjects 

Subjects were eight .residents of a state 'hospital adolescent unit. 
The three females and five males ranged in age from 12 to 17 years with an 
average length of hospitalization of four months. The subjects were diagnosed 
as etaotionally disturbed and/or ajusticated predelinquent. . 
Procedure *, * ^'V-^ . . ^ 

A modification o*f the Achieveiiient Place model of treatment (Phillips, 
1968) was Implemented three months prior to this study (Elder, Plants, Welch ^ 
Feindler, 1977). Residents earned points for academic, c^altime, grooming, 
and room maintei^n^ behaviors. Points were^^hen exchanged for a variety 
of back-up r^inforcers. Point fines were contingent upon four categories 
of '^dismpt;ive behavior; foul language, threats (of aggression or assault 
directed to another person), assault (hitting, kicking, biting, ect.) and 
interruptions (including office interruptions oi? , interruptions of conversation). 
Psychiatric aides and other staff responsible for operating the point system 
were not a^are of the study^s various phases, nor of Its' general purpose. 
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Response^cQst phase : The numbep of fine occucences for all categories 

u ' ■ " 

of disruptive behavLor were monitored on a daily basis during a three wefek 
"f inpg^^p^v*' baseline.,, ^^-''"A,^ 

Increased response-cost phase s Following baseline, limits were set on 
the nuiBiber of fines allowed for individual residents. More than five fines 
across all categories per day resulted in losses of privileges for 24 hours. 
These privileges were outside passes^ sowking, and evening snacks. This con- 
dition was in effect fo^r three weel^. 

DRO p|uise X During this phase / any resident who, had no fines for the foul 
language category was eligible for the daily lottery drawing for 30 bonus 
points. This drawing took place during the c^ily Family Conference (Elder 
et:* 1977) and was conducted by two ward psychological assistants. All 

other categories of fines remained In the Increased response-cost phase, 
s, phase was in effect for one week. * 

Increased response"Cost phase ; This phase was reimplemented and remained 
in effect, for the final week of the study, for all categories of disruptive 
behavior. . 0 

m 

Results * 
rlgur 1 presents the frequencies of swearing fines during all four phases. 
Durin the responae-codt phase , the mean number of daily occurencesjiof swearing 



Inset Figure 1 about here 
fines was 2.8 (as indicated by the solid horizontal line). The me^n number 
of daily occurences increased to 3.9 during the first increased resonse^cost 
phase, and decreased t% 1.0 during the DRO phase. Duetto a record. keeping 
error, dally data was available for only -the first two days of ^e second " 
increased response^cost ^ase. However, a record of the me^n number of daily 
occurences of swearing fines during t^iese seven days yeilded a, mean of 7.2. 
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An overall* time series analysis of variance and a Duncan^s Multiple Range 
test shoved th^t the DRO phase resulted in a significantly lover number of 
fines'occurences than did the other phases (df = 2*47, £ ^ .OS)* ' 

Fine . frequency for tvo of the three other categories .o^3isruptive be* 
havior shoved slight increases^^roio the respoase*^ost to the incresed response 
cost phase» Fin^s for* assault averaged 1«8 per day during the response-cost 
phase and 2*2 durimg the increased response-cost:, phase* The mean number of ^ 
daily fines for interruptions was ;i*8 during the r^sponse^cost pbase^jwhile 
the mean number of fines for^ threats vas 2*4 for bo^h of the phases* 

Discussion 

The use of positive contingencies via a DRb procedure was significantly 
more effective^ in reducing thV incidence of fined svearing behavJLors than 
vere response^cost procedures of two different magnitudes* Additionally^ 
increased response-costzconditions were less effective in minimizing fines 
for three of the foirr classes of disruptive behavior than were response* 
costs o^ lower magnitude* This apparent facilitation of aggressive behavior 
through the increase of the aversive consequences magnitude is equivalent 
to other negative results found in the response^^cost literature (e*g*» 
MeichenbauiD> Bowers & Ross» 1968; Boren &'Colman> 1972) and is analogous to 
schedule-dependent aggression (Keehn^ 1976)* This finding contradicts those 
of Burchard and Barrera (1972)* 

One shortcoming of the present study lies in the relatively short dur-^ 
ation of the DRO condition*" Hdwever , the laclcLof variability in the DRO data 
and the rapid and marked increase in fineil swearing behaviors following the 
termination of the DRO condition indicate that it was highly effective* The 
use of punishment and other aversive consequences may be necessary to control 
more dangerous classes of aggressive responses* However^ the results of the 
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present Study indica^te that when feasible, treatment personnel should explore 
the use of less aversive and possibly more effective positive contingencies. 
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Figure Cation ^, 
I. Total number of occurences of swearing per day and means per phrase 
during each trfeatment phrase. 
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Footnotes 



^^que^ts for reprints should be mailed to the first author at Depart- 
ment of Psychology, West Virginia Uniyerslty, Morgantown, West Virginia, 
26506 . 
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